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Listz’s Arrangement of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, for two Pianos. 


[Translated for this Journal from the Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift.] 


The Ninth Symphony has heretofore had poor 
luck as to piano-forte arrangements. For two 
hands it probably does not exist at all ;* and for 
four hands, to my knowledge, only in the arrange- 
ment of Czerny. Theodore Uhlig has com- 
plained with justice of the labor of this famous 
handicraftsman, and whoever knows Czerny’s 
arrangements of Beethoven’s symphonies for fou 








) wee wot it, with the other symphonies, for 





hands, must certainly agree with Uhlig, as I do 
myself. Czerny is not properly to blame for 
it, since the uselessness of his arrangement does 
not proceed from his off-hand manner of going 
to work; on the contrary, Czerny was too con- 
scientious and, with a mistaken piety, transferred 
from the score to the key-board more than is 
good for a clear representation. Czerny packed 
both hands full, so that very often the possibility 
of making single tones and voices prominent 
ceases; indeed in the light-winged Scherzos he 
frequently leads on a dance of leaping handsfull 
of chords, in a manuer that is absolutely imprac- 
ticable ; for, even with the correct execution of 
a master hand, the inward and essential character 
of the music is not always presentible (see, for 
instance, the Scherzo in the Lroica, for four 
hands.) Moreover, Czerny always brings in 
play the entire surface of the keyboard, from the 
lowest to the highest tones; hence there is an 
end to all alternation of coloring; a continual 
screaming discant tortures the nerve of hearing, 
besides falsely representing the orchestral effect ; 
for Beethoven does not continually employ the 
high violin registers nor half a dozen of never 
resting piccolos. It were truly to be wished, 
therefore, that all the symphonies of Beethoven 
might appear in a new arrangement suited for 
four hands (as Hummel has done with some of 
them, and I think, Schneider also), since the 
Czerny edition is seldom willingly played. 

As regards the ninth symphony, I believe that 
the problem has at last been solved by Liszr. 
He has set it for four hands, but then—for two 
pianos. “Yes,” some one will say, “for two 
instruments we too could have done it.” The 
answer is simple.» Why have you not done it? 
when you actually have done it, we will consider 
your labor,—perhaps compare it with the work 
that lies before us. 

In order to contemplate this gigantic work, it 
seems absolutely necessary that two pianos and 
two players be procured; and these will have 
enough to do with so colossal a work, wrought 
out upon the polyphonic principle. This shows 
the work of Liszt, which is wonderful and truly a 
work of genius. True to the original even to 
each ideally essential note; effective in the spirit 
of the same as far as a daguerreotype compared 
with the real object can be; and as easily per- 
Jormable as fidelity to the score, together with all 
reasonable limitation, will admit ;—more performa- 
ble than the above mentioned four-hand arrange- 





ment for one piano,—more so indeed than would 
be expected from a Titan of the keys like Liszt,— 
is this arrangement. 

This edition enables each player to overlook the 
whole (a thing more necessary in this work than 
in any other); the two parts are written one 
above the other, so that like copies are placed be- 
fore both players. By this means a sufficient in- 
sight into the structure of the arrangement is, 
gained, so that one may revel in the mere con- 
templation of it. Clearness and fulness, conve- 
nience and grandeur of style seem here finely 
coupled ; as the two parts separate characteristic- 
ally (at the different instrumental antitheses in 
the orchestra), so again they return into one 
another in strict correspondence to the original, 
as if only a single keyboard were played by one 
person. Whoever would learn as an arranger to 
include and reproduce all, let him come and 
learn—or rather be astonished to observe how 
Liszt could draw so superb a piano-forte composi- 
tion out of this score: this ductile flow, this bold- 


ness full of certainty, this splendor with all fitting . 


adaptation is—genuine Liszt-ian. In the very 
beginning of the arrangement, those rustling sex- 
toles of empty fifths show the spirit of the man 
with whom bold strokes (“kiihnen Griffe”) are 
habitual; now that it is there, it looks as if any- 
body could have hit upon the same suggestion, 
and for that very reason it is good ;—and so too it 
seems in many other passages, perhaps in the very 
ones which have fastened the conscientious 
arranger longest to the keyboard, as if he had 
indefatigably striven to find the one, the best. 

The Scherzo is striking in its piano-forte effect; 
it admits of being played characteristically ; for 
wherever full springing chords occur, it is always 
the case (with the exception of some eight occa- 
sional bars) that the other tones make side move- 
ments to one fixed tone, so that the position of 
the hand continues. Elasticity of wrist is all- 
important here. 

The Trio of the Scherzo is distributed ina 
peculiarly effective manner, and appears in a 
very lovely color. 

The Adagio must transport the two players in- 
to the higher regions of joy, for such harmonious 
fulness, with such manifold intertwining of melo- 
dic motives, must be doubly charming, when the 
arrangement is so perfect in regard to practica- 
bility as it is here. The closing movement may 
perhaps be called the ne plus ultra of all exist- 


ing arrangements, but at the same time the most (ls 
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difficult task as it regards execution ; the reason 
of this lies in the work itself, which here presents 
contrapuntal combinations of too essential a sort 
to be left out or in any way transformed. Pro- 
perly studied, even this part (so significant in the 
history of Art) will produce an effect, such as 
scarcely any other arrangement in the world 
can. 

And now all pianists of the genuine stamp are 
challenged to form themselves into brotherhoods 
of two, and set before them this Liszt arrange- 
ment as the goal of their activity. Two firm, 
well-tuned grand pianos; two of those nimble 
masters of the keys, with ever-whetted fingers ; 
and afew sterling friends in Apollo for an au- 
dience,—so may there be right frequent meetings 
for the glory of the ninth Symphony and of its 


immortal arranger ! Louis Kouuer. 
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The Fairy Wife. 
AN APOLOGUE, BY VIVIAN. 


A merchant married a Fairy. He was so manly, 
80 earnest, so energetic, and so loving, that her 
heart was constrained towards him, and she gave 
up her heritage in Fairyland to accept the lot of 
woman. 

They were married; they were happy; and 
the early months glided away like the vanishing 
pageantry of a dream. 

Before the year was over he had returned to 
his aflairs ; they were important and pressing, and 

“occupied more and more of his time. But every 
evening, as he hastened back to her side, she felt 
the weariness of absence more than repaid by the 
delight of his presence. She sat at his feet and 


sang to him, and prattled away the remnant of 


care that lingered in his mind. 

But his cares multiplied. The happiness of 
many families depended on him. His aflairs were 
vast and complicated, and they kept him longer 
away from her. All the day, while he was amidst 
his bales of merchandise, she roamed along the 
banks of a sequestered stream, weaving bright 
fancy pageantries, or devising any gaieties with 
which to charm his troubled spirit. A bright and 
sunny being, she comprehended nothing of Care. 
Life was abounding im her. She knew not the 
disease of reflection; she felt not the perplexities 
of life. ‘To sing and to laungh—to leap the stream 
and beckon him to leap after her, as he used in 
the old lover days, when she would conceal her- 
self from him in the folds of a water lily—to 
tantalize and enchant him with a thousand capri- 
cious coquetries—this was her idea of how they 
should live; and when he gently refused to join 
her in these childlike gambols, and told her of the 
serious work that awaited him, she raised her soft 
blue eyes to him in baby wonderment, not com- 
prehending what he meant, but acquiescing, with 
a sigh, because he said it. 

She acquiesced, but a soft sadness fell upon her. 
Life to her was Love, and nothing more. A soft 
sadness also fell upon him. Life to him was Love, 
and something more ; and he saw with regret that 
she did not comprehend it. The wall of Care, 
raised by busy hands, was gradually shutting him 
out from her. If she visited him through the day, 
she found herself a hindrance and retired. When 
he came to her at sunset, he came pre-occupied. 
She sat at his feet, loving his anxious face. He 
raised tenderly the golden ripples of loveliness 
that fell in ringlets on her mi and kissed her 
soft beseeching eyes; but there was a something 
in his eyes, a remote look, as if his soul were afar, 
busy with other things, which made her little 
heart almost burst with uncomprehended jealousy. 

She would steal up to him at times when he was 
absorbed in calculations, and, throwing her arms 
round his neck, woo him from his thought. A 
smile, revealing love in its very depths, would 
brighten his anxious face, as for a moment he 

ushed aside the world, and concentrated all his 
Goes in one happy feeling. 

She could win moments from him, she could not 

win his life; she could charm, she could not 
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| She drooped ; and on her couch of sickness her 
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tered ! 
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| occupy him! The painful truth came slowly over 
her, as the deepening shadows fall upon a sunny 
Day until at last it is Night: Night with her stars 
of infinite beauty, but without the lustre and 
warmth of Day. 


keen-sighted love perceived, through all his ineffa- 
ble tenderness, that same remoteness in his eyes, 
which proved that, even as he sat there grieving 
and apparently absorbed in her, there still came 
dim remembrances of Care to vex and occupy 
his soul. 

“It were better I were dead,” she thought ; “I 
am not good enough for him.” Poor child! Not 
good enough, because her simple nature knew not 
the manifold perplexities, the hindrances of in- 
complete \ife! Not good enough, because her 
whole life was centred in one whose life was scat- 


And so she breathed herself away, and left her 
husband to all his gloom of Care, made tenfold 
darker by the absence of those gleams of tender- 
ness which before had fitfully irradiated life. The 
night was starless, and he alone-—London Leader. 
—— > - 
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A Pilgrimage to Salisbury Cathedral. 
BY A BOSTON ARCHITECT. 


“Firm was their faith, the ancient bands, 
The wise of heart, in wood and stone, 

Who reared with stern yet trusting hands 

The dark gray towers of days unknown: 
Huge, mighty, massive, hard and strong 

Were the choice stones they lifted then, 
The vision of their hope was long, 

They knew their God, those faithful men.” 


I had already passed nearly three weeks in Eng- 
land without seeing a cathedral. Perhaps this 
may seem a sufliciently curious omission in a 
travelling architect, and yet it was not altogether 
without a plausible show of reason. The extreme 
beauty of the landscape, so new in its rich love- 
liness to the eye of an American,—the variety 
and interest of the different castles, parish churches, 
and even of the still less ambitious remains of 
medieval taste which had happened to lie more 
immediately in my way,—joined too to the hearty 
and most truly English hospitality of numerous 
friends, had occupied one day after another with 
a constant change of pleasures, and filled up each 
hour with some delightful novelty of sensation, 
from which it required no inconsiderable amount 
of self-denial to make any serious attempt to 
escape. In such pursuits it may well be imagined 
that my time slipped easily and almost impercepti- 
bly away. But now that the first flush of this 
new excitement was over, and I had leisure to 
deliberate upon the choice of fresh delights,—to 
become an epicure even, if I may call it so, in 
antiquarian and artistic enjoyments, I resolved 
that my first impressions of the full force of Gothic 
Architecture should be taken from the great Min- 
ster of Salisbury. To accomplish this, however, I 
found that I must pass, without stopping, through 
the interesting old city of Winchester, and when 
there must resolutely turn my back and shut my 
eyes to the fascinating remains of rare old Wyke- 
ham’s imperishable skill. This might at first sight 
seem a very hard thing to undertake. But con- 
trary to my expectation,—and I set down this 
mental experience for the benefit of future travel- 
lers who may find themselves similarly perplexed, 
—I found it much harder to come to this resolu- 
tion in the first place, than to keep it with un- 
flinching firmness, when once it had been fully 
taken up. 

It was not however without a hearty feeling of 





regret, accompanied by many lingering looks be- 











hind, that I at length left Oxford, by the railway 
train for Salisbury. It happened to be on a mild 
and pleasant though occasionally showery day in 
the middle of July. As the gardens and groves, 
the towers, domes and graceful spires of that fine 
old seat of learning faded from the sight and were 
lost in the blue distance, I felt indeed most for- 
cibly that the three days I had passed there had 
been far too short a period of time to convey any 
very distinct picture of their individual beauties 
to the mind. A momentary pang could not but 
steal across me, then, as I bid them farewell. But 
I endeavored to console myself with the reflection, 
perhaps not an uncommon one in such cases, that 
I had even a still higher pleasure before me, and 
that a ride of a few hours only would bring me 
under the shadow of one of the most beautiful, 
majestic and interesting structures in the kingdom. 
From a child, indeed, I had always felt an intense 
desire to visit the Cathedral of Salisbury. Well 
do I remember a nice old colored print of it, with 
some placid water and plump ducks in the fore- 
ground and in the middle distance a group of 
equally plump and placid clergymen in full canon- 
icals, which had come into my possession as a 
Christmas present when at school, and made a 
deep and lasting impression on my youthful im- 
agination. In maturer years, too, I had learned 
that more perhaps than any other ecclesiastical 
edifice in England it might claim to be harmoni- 
ous in design, excellent in workmanship, and un- 
surpassed in the bold and daring flight of its con- 
structive skill: in fine, that it might fairly be 
considered “ the Parthenon of English Architec- 
ture.” It was with no irreverent footstep then, 
nor for the gratification of a merely idle and shal- 
low curiosity, that I was about to approach this 
glorious relic of a devout and earnest age of Art. 
Nor did I, with these impressions, feel wholly un- 
worthy to add another to the crowd of pilgrims, 
who for centuries had gazed in wonder over its 
picturesque and varied outline, or stood before 
its sculptured portals in silent admiration. 

The ride itself formed no unfit accompaniment 
to the full enjoyment of these more pleasurable 
feelings. As we flew rapidly along the line of the 
railway, it was impossible not to admire the delicious 
cultivation of the landscape, which everywhere 
presented itself like a succession of lovely pic- 
tures, to the eye. The, hedgerows of hawthorn, 
holly and privet, here and there interspersed with 
taller trees, rising up from among them and thus 
breaking up what would otherwise become a tame 
uniformity of lines,—the broad, smiling fields, fresh 
with the glistening raindrops, and occasionally 
dotted with the whitest possible sheep, or tenanted 
by placid looking cows, so intent upon their graz- 
ing as rarely to lift their heads for a glance at the 
passing train,—the groups of quiet horses, gravely 
standing in circles and putting their heads together 
under a tree, perhaps discussing the corn question, 
or taking wise counsel upon the grievances of 
their overworked brethren in the cabs of London, 
—the delicate gray-green of the new mown hay, 
relieved by the golden color of the plentiful ricks 
which had been already gathered in,—the long, 
low, rambling farm houses, with their tiled or 
thatched roofs, occasionally gathered into hamlets 
around the humble gray tower or the more con- 
spicuous spire of some old yet not neglected vil- 
lage church,—all these, together with the distant 
windmills, rolling their white sails lazily round in 
the sunlight, combined to form a panorama which 
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must, however familiar to the Englishman of taste, | 
be to his eye even, always new; and is enchant- 
ing, indeed, beyond any power of expression, to 
a stranger who comes to it fresh from the newer 
and more prosaic life of the western world. The 
language of description may, at least, be owned 
inadequate to convey anything more than a faint 
outline of the constant variety of loveliness, and 
the almost inexhaustible combinations of beauty. 

Leaving Strathfickdsaye, the seat of the great 
Duke, on the right, and to the left, a little farther 
on, the ruins of Basing House, so famous in his- 
tory for its defence, when beseiged by Cromwell 
in 1645, we shot with the speed of lightning 
through the environs of Winchester and stopped 
seven miles beyond it for achange of carriages at 
Bishopstoke. Here the branch road to Salisbury 
intersects the main line,—and on the latter we 
beheld our late fellow travellers speed away for 
Portsmouth and Chichester. Twelve miles more 
through the same scenes of rural beauty, and the 
easy train rolled quietly into the Station House, 
with a succession of determined coughs from the 
engine, already on a side track of its own, which 
clearly intimated to the practised ear that we were 
to go no farther in that direction. 

I do not confess to being, in general, of a very 
nervous or impressible disposition. But I must 
frankly own to feeling my heart beat pretty forci- 
bly with expectation as the trim guard opened the 
door of the carriage, jerking from him, at the 
same time, with that dry, hard manner which only 
the repetition of the same thing a hundred times a 
day can teach, the curt information, ‘ Salsbry:stop.’ 
Without waiting to look after my luggage—since 


| 





my previous experience on English railways 
had taught me that short of a miracle it could not 
go wrong—I rushed to the opposite door of the 
booking-office, which I judged, and not incorrectly, 
might afford an uninterrupted view of the town. 
The scene which broke at once upon the eye it is 
not easy to forget. There it stood! at a little 
distance only, before me,—the grand, gray old 
spire, as yet unharmed by the ruthless hand of 
time, shooting heavenward from amidst rich masses 
of ancestral elms, to a height of more than four 
hundred feet ; its fretted and lace-worked outline 
relieved against gorgeous piles of clouds in the 
reddening western sky. Beneath it, stretched out 
the huge, antique pile of nave, choir, and tran- 
septs, rising high above the surrounding houses, 
with a broad, mellow light thrown across the walls, 
and their steep roofs and airy pinnacles, beautifully 
grouped, yet each sharply defined, in the clear, 
warm light of the summer evening. So fresh, so 
sound, so perfect, after the lapse of six hundred 
years, that it seemed as if the common destroyer 
had been awed by their mysterious beauty, and 
while touching the majestic old pile, here and 
there, with those indescribable tints of mossy gray 
which his finger alone can produce, had forborne 
to displace one fragment from its buttresses, or to 
throw down one stone from its venerable towers. 
After seeing my travelling equipments duly 
cared for by the pretty bar-maid of the famous 
White Hart Hotel, I repaired at once to the street. 
Passing under an arched gateway, at no great 
distance from the inn, I found myself in the 
close, or cathedral precinct, immediately surround- 
ing the church. The houses in this spacious en- 
closure,—in one of which lived for many years 
the amiable and well known Canon Bowles,— 
wear that quiet and picturesque look peculiar to 





such haunts of learned ease, and comfortable 


seclusion. In the centre of the whole, surround- 


| ed by lofty trees, velvet lawns and nicely kept 
, gravel walks, stood the venerable and impressive 


pile, in all its solemn majesty,—open on the east, 
north, and west sides, but hidden from public 
view on the south by the cloisters, the Bishop's 
palace and the private gardens. From the open 
grounds which thus surround the building, its 
appearance is indeed unequalled by anything of 
the kind which I have since beheld. Erected in 
the brightest and purest period of the early Gothic, 
all its various parts are grouped together in the 
most masterly pyramidal outline,—the long succes- 
sion of buttresses and pinnacles, the sharp roofs 
and lofty turrets, all leading the eye to the 
central point, the spire, with a peculiar lightness 
and elegance, yet grandeur of effect that can 
scarcely fail to call forth an involuntary exclama- 
tion of wonder and delight. The vertical line, 
so expressive of the hopes and aspirations of 
Christianity, thus becomes the controlling feature 
of the composition, and the mind at once recog- 
nizes the idea that religious awe and profound 
solemnity of impression was the first and most 
earnest aim of its builders. It is a temple in 
which man feels it almost profanation to remain 
upright,—a temple .in which he is instinctively 
led to “ worship and fall down, and kneel before 
the Lord, our maker.” 

Every structure raised by the hand of man 
derives, indeed, much of its value as a work of 
art from the feelings of the human soul. We 
cannot separate the idea of the orator from the 
forum, of the senate from the capitol, nor of the 
monastic procession from the cathedral aisle. But 
apart from its historical interest, and from those 
charms of association which are derived from the 
visible stamp of sanctity, the Gothic style, as ex- 
emplified in such a building as this, is yet rich in 
all the elements of a great, original, and peculiar 
manifestation of art. Above all other styles, it 
must be admitted to abound in those grand phy- 
sical effects which never fail to call forth mingled 
sensations of sublimity and beauty in the mind of 
the spectator. As the work of Pagans, or intended 
for Pagan purposes, it would lose nothing in this 
point of view. It would still impress us, as the 
result of the most powerful energy, tempered by 
the most refined and poetical conception. Its 
peculiar modes of form and distribution,—render- 
ing it impossible for the whole structure to be 
seen at once, from any particular spot,—its long 
lines of vertical or pyramidal composition,—its 
constant succession of receding shadows, its dar- 
ing flight of arches and vaulted roofs,—and above 
all its graceful spires, shooting aloft with a grand 
and feeling simplicity,—create a degree of pleas- 
ing amazement, and awaken an impression of 
power, and self-dependent skill on the part of its 
inventors, that belongs in an equal degree to no 


other monuments of ancient architecture. 
= 
[To be continued.] 


——> 


The Opera of Masaniello at Niblo’s. 


The operatic hit of the season is indisputably 
Masaniello. The plot is good ; it is not super- 
natural; and while it involves the treatment of 
the tenderest of relations in domestic life, it dis- 
courses largely and eloquently on national life, 
and the popular tire curling and roaring round 
the edifice of privilege and prescription. Added 
to this, there is, under the masterly treatment of 
the dramatist, a constant progression and in- 
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| crement of interest from the first to the last scene. 
| The mute eloquence of Fenella, betrayed and 
| ruined in the dawn of her career, represented 
| by pantomimic action and seconded by the model 
music of the illustrious composer, form a curious 
piquant novelty in the staple of dramatic picture, 
or musico-dramatic illustration. Without the flex- 
| ible action of the professed pantomimist, and the 
| equally flexible, elegant, eloquent and academi- 
| cally correct music of the author, this character 
| would not be practicable ; but, as these are both 
compassed, the success is complete. 
| ‘The Overture to Masaniello is so fine a pro- 
duction—so_ thoroughly consistent in its parts, and 
indicative of the locality, persons and incidents 
represented, that it forms a splendid introduction 
to the whole. The strong and bold opening—the 
crashing diminished sevenths with the hurly-burly 
chromatics—ex pressive of the roar and laughter 
of multitudes; this followed by a peasant-like 
dash of a slow movement—interrupted suddenly 
by the recurrence of the first crash; this followed 
by a minor agitated movement, where Italian 
forms and tarantella-hints lead us to the minor 
sternness of the furious cry for vengeance; this 
interwoven with the solo painting the despairing 
Fenella, running into the famous triumphal cho- 
rus; and after the repetitions of these materials, 
the whole crowned with a vigorous military coda, 
is certainly a work of genius, and prophecies the 
characters and action to come. 

The choruses of this Opera are drawn with a 
master hand. Sometimes, as in the barcaroles, the 
market cries, and the simple prayers, they are 
accessible to the popular ear; in other places, 
where the rhythm and transparency of the idea 
are not aimed at, we have tremendous effect, har- 
monies of the largest, boldest character, and a 
frenzy of earnest accentuation not second to Der 
Freischutz. Indeed, between the heroic parts of 
this opera and that of Weber, many parallel- 
isms can be found. The groupings and accents 
are of the same spirit. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Auber’s bar- 
caroles are unequalled. After he produced the 
two, that of Masaniello and that of Pietro, as 
well as that worked into the finale of the second 
act—other composers set about writing barcaroles, 
but only to show their inferiority. 

Compositions which we would indicate as of the 
highest order of nierit in this work, are the entire 
pantomime ; the bass and tenor duet, which is 
heroism and patriotism personified ; the various 
choruses of the fishermen which are written as a 
man of genius should write such things—actuali- 
ties, familiarities—not reveries or transcendental- 
isms; the simple religious music of the crowd; 
the masterly transitions due to the dramatic exi- 
gencies of a plot describing violent personal and 
political changes ; the crazy scene of Masaniello, 
trom which Bellini has largely copied in his Son- 
nambula reveries—a scene as well treated in 
music as Shakspeare has drawn Ophelia or Poor 
Tom. There are certain parts of the Opera, 
however, of unequal merit ; the solo of the hero- 
ine is cold; the concerted piece at the end of the 
first act is not effective in thought, though bold 
to the last degree in modulation. ‘The fault too, 
of the instrumentation, at least for the orchestra 
in question, is an excessive use of the bass instru- 
ments and the percussion intruments. 

The applause on Saturday night was great ; 
there were some pointed encores ; and after the 
ensemble fracas of the rebellion scene, the whole 
company was demanded by the audience and the 
curtain was again raised. It showed, by the way, 
good sense and feeling on the part of the princi- 
pal singers, such as Marini, Rosi, etc., when not 
engaged in leading parts, to act occasionally in 
the choruses ; their force on such occasions is in- 


dispensable—NV. Y. Tribune. 








C. M. von Weser.—A grand solemnity in 
honor of Weber has just taken place at Eutin, in 
Germany, where he was born. The object was 
the inauguration of a tablet of black marble over 
the door of the house where he first saw the light. 
A procession, consisting of the municipalities of 
Eutin and Lubec, the civil, military, and eccle- 
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siastic authorities, deputations of the corporations 
of arts and trade, three philharmonic societies, 
the pupils of the public schools, the students of 
the Universities of Copenhagen, Kiel, and Got- 
tingen, and a large number of German and for- 
eign men of letters, crossed the lake in seventy- 
six boats, bearing the flag of the Germanic 
Confederation, and the National Republican flag, 
red, black, and gold. A salvo of cannon wel- 
comed them at Eutin, and all the houses were 
dressed in flags and streamers. The marble bore 
the following inscription : 
Cuarves Maric DE WEBER, 
Baptized at Eutin, 20th November, 1785, 
Died at London, 5th of June, 1826. 


The date of his birth being unknown, it could 
not be engraved upon the stone. The President 
of the Supreme Court made a speech, when the 
procession adjourned to a banquet. An illumina- 
tion took place in the evening; the theatre per- 
formed Weber’s “ Robin des Bois,” (Der Frey- 
schiitz) and the town gave a grand ball. The 
festivities concluded with a display of fireworks, 
the principal piece representing Weber's apotheo- 
sis—DParis Correspondent New York Times. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
SONNETS. 
BY MARIA WHITE LOWELL. 


The following sonnets, originally published in the Pioneer, 
will have a melancholy interest now for those (and they are 
not few) who can recognize in their earnest beauty of thought 
and delicate grace of expression the image of a fine intellect 
and a true womanly heart, now past from earth to bloom more 
divinely “ in the groves of Paradise.” H. 


To 





I love thee—not because thy love for me 
Like a great sunrise did o’ervault my day 
With purple light, and wrought upon my way 
The morning dew in fresh emblazonry ; 
Nor that thou seest all I fain would be 
And thus dost call me by mine angel's name, 
While still my woman’s heart beats free of blame 
Beneath the shelter of thy charity— 
Oh! no, for wearily upon my soul 
Would weigh thy golden crown of unbought praise, 
Did IT not look beyond the hour’s control 
To where those fruits of perfect virtue raise 
Their bloom—that thou erewhile with prophet eyes 
Didst name mine own, in groves of Paradise! 

Il. 
I love thee for thyself—thyself alone; 
For that great soul, whose breath, most full and rare, 
Shall to Humanity a message bear, 
Flooding its dreary waste with organ tone; 
The Truth that in thine eyes holds starry throne 
And coins the words that issue from thy lips; 
Heroic courage that meets no eclipse, 
And humbler virtues on thy pathway strown; 
These love I so, that if they swift uprise 
To sure fulfilment in more perfect spheres, 
Still will I listen underneath the skies 
For thy new song,—with seldom dropping tears, 
And midst my daily tasks of love will wait 
The angel Death—guardian of Heaven's gate. 


— >) 


A Programme with Interludes. 


[ We find the following clever hit at modern virtuosity, 
(for so we would prefer to take it, rather than as a criti- 
cism upon Gottschalk individually,) in a late number of 
the Worcester Palladium.]} 


Sycamore Hovse, Oct. 28. 1853. 


Happening to take up a paper other than the 
Palladium, I saw that Gottschalk was coming, and 
that he would be assisted by M’lle Behrend, and 
by Mr. Aptommas on the harp. I had watched 
the reports of his progress, and had always won- 
dered at the never-failing favor with which he 
had been received. Success in the outset is not 
always a sure sign of genius or of talent, and un- 
bounded first praise is apt to prove fatal in the 
end. His reception in this city was not very 








flattering, if a large audience constitutes an im- 
portant element, but those who attended departed 
with a sense of having been electrified, surprised 
and astonished, ‘They were certainly not musi- 
cally wiser. Here is the programme, with inter- 
ludes “ not in the bills.” 


“ When the swallows homeward fly,” ........+ M’lle Behrend. 
“] thank thee, this shal) be our daily song, 
It cheers my heart, although these foolish tears 
Seem to disgrace its sweetness.” Joanna Baillie. 
CN vac icdend oni estusavesreesss¢ vases Gottschalk. 
* Due entrance he disdained, and in contempt 
At one slight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of hills or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet.”’ Paradise Lost. 

“Doctor, do you uot think that I write too much for my 
constitution ?’ 

“No, but you do for your reputation.’ ” 

Fantasia from * Moses in Egypt,” for the harp,...Aptommas. 
“Ah me! what hand can touch the string so fine ? 
Now up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
Then let them down again into the soul.”’ Z'hompson. 
Se BN iis ones aco eonnesnwescccnnee Mlle Behrend. 
“Come, play me that simple air againY’ Moore. 
Fantasia from “ Lucia,”........cecceseeceeeees Gottschalk. 
“ The music stirs in him like wind through the tree.” 
Vordsworth, 
* Tg Danse,” for the harpy, .osesssscersecsaceeved Aptommas. 
“ There’s something in 
The shape of harps as though they had been made 
By music. Fistus. 
“ Came with all his youth and unblown hopes 
On the world’s heart, and touched it into tears.’ 
Alexander Smith, 
6 American Reminiscences,”......000ccceecseeees Gottschalk. 

“T content myself with putting your worship in the way of 
becoming a famous composer; and that is, by following the 
opinion and judgment of men rather than your own; for no 
fathers or mothers think their own children ugly : and this 
self-deceit is yet stronger with respect to the off-spring of the 
mind.” Don Quixote. 

“T like his musie best, because I don’t like any music, and 
his comes nearest to nothing of any I ever heard.” 

“ How pitifully the virtuoso’s art lies more in astonishing and 
making the idler portion of his audience clap their hands, than 
in expressing aught that music should express.” 

German Song: “ Trab, trab,”. 0.00 .ccceceeees M’lle Behrend. 
“ Where tis smooth and where ‘tis stony 
Trudge along, my pretty pony.” 
* Carntual GF Taming’. oc ssedeedusisccs ices cses wae Gottschalk. 
“ And there are songs and quavers, roaring, humming, 
Guitars, and every other sort of strumming.” 
Byron’s Beppo. 

“Wanted. A heavy premium will be paid for a new tema 
of eight to sixteen bars, upon which to exhibit instrumental 
* ground and lofty tumbling’ ‘ The Carnival of Venice’ hav- 
ing been in constant use from Paganini down to the present 
day, has become threadbare, and the critics and the public will 
endure it no longer.” 


On the occasion I certainly received halfa 
dollar’s worth of brilliancy, dexterity, splendid 
magic, such as doubtless has never before been 
seen or heard of. It was an unequalled musical 
entertainment, minus the music ; that is, as far as 
the piano-forte was concerned. We Yankees are 
said to be the most go-aheaditive, curious, ingeni- 
ous people on earth, and so we must needs pro- 
duce a pianist that can play the fastest, the most 
ingeniously, the most wonderfully of any that 
ever lived ; who leaves a world of beauty and 
sublimity in the background, while he pinches, 
torments, and pulls the hair of the “ Old Folks at 
Home,” and plays “ puss in the corner” with “ Oh! 
Susanna.” Racbont Iam wrong; the fault may 
have been in the programme for the evening. 

STELLA. 
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Tue Ecuo Durtr.—Cardan relates, that a 
certain man having set out on a journey, had a 
river to cross, and not knowing the ford, cried 
out, “ Oh!” to which an echo answered in the 
octave, “Oh!” He imagining it to be a man, call- 
ed out in Italian, “ Onde devo passar?” It an- 
swered “ Passa!” and, when he asked “ Qui ?” it 
replied “ Qui?” But as the waters formed a deep 
whirlpool there, and made a great noise, he was 
terrified, and again asked, * Devo passar qui ?” 
The echo returned, “ Passar qui?” He repeated 
the same question often, and still had the same 
answer. ‘Terrified with the idea of being obliged 
to swim in case he attempted to pass there, and it 
being a dark and tempestuous night, he concluded 
that his respondent was some evil spirit that want- 
ed to entice him into the torrent; wherefore he 
returned, and relating the story to Cardan, was 
convinced by him that it was no demon, but 
merely the sport of nature. 
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Letter from Mr. Keyzer. 


Jurtien—the great Jullien—the “humbug” Jul- 
lien, the quadrille composer, who “ does not under- 
stand how to Jead classical music,” who “ mistakes 
the tempos,” &c. &e. Fudge! Opinions given at 
random—some by design, some through ignorance. 
Now that the excitement pro and con is cooled down 
and Jullien gone, let me say a few words on the sub- 
ject, inthe way of “render unto Cwsar” &c. The con- 
cert of sacred music, given Sunday night last, shows 
not only that Jullien understands how to lead clas- 
sical music, but also that he is more than a Quadrille 
composer. 

Though during the past two weeks the classical 
pieces were admirably given, yet the display of his 
peculiar talent was shown in the performance of the 
lighter pieces, viz: his arrangements from other as 
well as his own compositions. For this he had the 
great advantage of having in his band many as ac- 
complished artists, as Europe has hitherto known. For 
instance, I have heard Drouet, Toulou, Fiurstenau, 
father and son, and Nicholson, on the flute; Herm- 
stadt, Degroot, Iwan Miiller, and Beerman on the 
clarinet; Voight, and Turner on the oboe; but 
none of these celebrated artists could be compared 
to Reichert, Wuille or Lavigne. Bottesini and 
Koenig are beyond any comparison, Even such a 
trifling instrument as the flageolet is made to tell 
charmingly by the artistlike treatment of Collinet. 
Consider also that such talented violinists as the 
brothers Mollenhauer are among the ripieni. 

Jullien arranges his music, even waltz, quadrille, 
and polka, by giving bits of solo to the different in- 
struments, each of which is listened to with delight 
and admiration, yet not long enough to satiate. A 
tutti from that excellent and well drilled orchestra 
breaks in upon it—a solo from another instrument is 
heard, and so on by a variety of changes from one to 
the other; all the while, the hearers wish for more 
from the last one, yet are newly delighted and their 
attention rivetted to the present one, and so on to 
the end. There in fact lies Jullien’s superiority, in 
having first the good taste to secure (regardless of 
cost) the best artists, and secondly the tact to use 
the means at command to the greatest advantage and 
to the delight of his audiences. 

In classical music, where it is not intended to 
show off any individual instrument, the silvery _bell- 
like tones from Reichert’s flute, the rich and mellow 
sounds from Wuille’s clarinet, the legitimate, reedy, 
subdued tones from Lavigne’s oboe, are heard in the 
ensemble, to be sure, with finer effect than any other 
flute, clarinet, or oboe; but beyond this, Jullien’s 
orchestra is only on a level with any other well drilled 
orchestra of the same strength, and Jullien himself 
stands also only equal to any other efficient leader. 
That he is an able contrapuntist as well as conduc- 
tor, appeared in his last performance :—his Canto 
Fermo and Fugue, though as a composition rather 
light, is as a whole faultless and pleasing throughout. 
The “ Chaos” from the “ Creation,” and the overture 
to the “ Messiah” were led and performed by that 
orchestra more effectively (at least within my recol- 
lection) than anything of the kind ever heard in 
Boston. The Prayer from Mose in Egitto, and the 
two chorusses from the ‘ Messiah” were equally fine, 
and the members of the “ Mendelssohn Choral Soci- 
ety” seemed to be inspired as well as admirably sus- 
tained by such an excellent band and efficient leader. 
I heard the remark made that the orchestra was too 
powerful, but this is quite an erroneous idea, founded 
upon the hearing of our usually insufficient orches- 
tras, which are generally, I may say always, too weak 
in stringed instruments, and consequently not only 
not balanced, but in the forte passages not heard. 
What proportion is there in four first violins, two 
basses, &c., against two hundred voices or more ? 
Consequently it follows that the singers, not being 
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sufficiently sustained, are 
perfect intonation. 

A word more for the future. Those who have 
listened to Jullien’s concerts will of course form their 
own opinion—but to those who on account of the 
price of admission (one dollar, which is after all no 
more than fifty cents each for two ordinary and often 
bad concerts)—to those I say, lay aside a ninepence 
a week, and when Jullien returns (as promised) in 
January next, go once and judge for yourselves. 

Wm. Kryzer. 


likely to go astray from 
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From my Diary. No.- XXX. 


New York, Oct. 31.—The Herald states this morning 
that the Italian Opera has fairly got a foothold among us, 
and follows up the statement by an account of Masaniello 
at Niblo’s—an opera written in French style by a French- 
man and to a French Text! 


Jov. 1.—One evening last week—moved thereto by 
what the venerable Doctor—(he that paid for the oysters 
that night) calls “a high old specimen of a criticism,” 
in one of the Dailies, I stopped in at the Tabernacle to 
hear the Hutchinsons——Oh, Lordy! 

I finally left one of them sinjin a song about “ Bin-jin 
on the Rhine,” and went in to hear Wood’s Ethiopians— 
to take the taste out of my mouth. Made money by the 
operation, for I could laugh at their comicalities. 


You. 8.—Joined a small party last evening to visit 
Frankenstein’s Panorama of Niagara. We were al 
familiar with the faces, and unanimously pronounced 
this representation of them excellent. In some of the 
views the water is better painted than I ever saw ina 
transparency. What added to our pleasure was, that 
Frankenstein does not employ a half-fledged pianist to 
drum out Yankee Doodle ona tuneless pianoforte, during 
the exhibition. ; 


Nov. 5.—F. has been telling me a couple of anecdotes 
of Rossini—authentic ones: 

Jullien had already to some extent become the rage in 
Paris; but the dictum of some musical demigod was 
necessary to fix him firmly in his position as the great 
conductor. This he received from Rossini, who hap- 
pened to be present one evening when the “ Tell ” overture 
was on the programme. After the performance he said 
to Jullien, “‘ You alone have played my overture as I 
conceived it.” 

serlioz is a man of great talent, very little genius, and 
a tremendous critic. One object of attack was Rossini’s 
* Barber of Seville,” which he did his best to write down, 
in the Journal des Debats. The fine finale to the Ist Act 
he characterized as tapage—noise, racket. Rossini took 
it all good naturedly, and his only revenge was, on one 
occasion, after listening to a piece of Berlioz, to say with 
a shrug, “Mon Dieu! What bad musie this man might 
produce—if he only knew how to compose!” 


Nov. 6.—Looking over a volume of an old German 
musical periodical I came across a notice by Tobias Has- 
linger, the Music publisher of Vienna, which relates to 
the matter of Beethoven’s musical relics. This is part 
of it. The date, by the way, is December 1827. 

“In the auction of Beethoven's effects which took 
place on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of November, I purchased, 
together with many manuscripts of this Master's 
known and printed works—such as Symphonies, Con- 
certos, Quartets, Sonatas, Songs—also the original 
manuscript of his well known Septet,—and many as 
yet unknown original compositions of this distinguished 
Master, some of less, some of greater, some of extraor- 
dinary importance. Among them, especially worthy of 
note, are five packages of Studies, in composition and 
counterpoint, written in Beethoven's own hand, when 
studying with his master Albrechtsberger. Farther: a 
pinoforte Trio, which he composed when organist at 
Cologne*—a Sonatina for four hands—several Marches 
for military bands—several vocal pieces of importance, 
many songs, &c.”” 

The rest of the notice is devoted to the “ Characteris- 
tic Overture,’ which was afterward published as Opus 





* It should be “ when organist to the Elector of Cologne.’’ 
The Electoral Court was at Bonn. it 





138, the “ Glorious Moment,” published with a new text, 
“Praise of Music,’? and the edition of Handel which 
Stumpf sent to Beethoven as a present, and which 
reached him on his death bed. This copy of Handel, in 
40 vols., I recollect seeing in the Library of the “ Society 
of Friends of Music,” at Vienna, whither it was finally 
transferred. 

Nov. 7.—Is not our good friend the Diarist mistaken in 
speaking of the Dead March in “ Samson ”’ being played 
in Boston ?” 

The “ Diarist,”’ dear H. T., made merely a casual refer- 
ence to the March which was played in Samson in Boston. 
In the only edition of that Oratorio with which I am 
familiar, “ The March in Samson” is followed by the 
March in “ Saul,”—both being printed. I have a strong 
impression of having read somewhere that Handel him- 
self transferred the March from Saul to Samson, and had 
it so performed—am not sure of this. The oldest edition 
of the Oratorio which has come under my notice has 
them both. The Berlin Sing-Academie (which left out 
the part of Harapha) played the Saul March. 1 remem- 
ber they took it up at a speed which changed its charac- 
ter almost to that of a quickstep; and I think that on 
turning to notices of the performance of Samson in Eng- 
land it will be found that there Saul has beaten Samson 
in the matter of the March. 
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Germania Musical Society. 

The second subscription concert, coming as it 
did between the secular and the sacred farewell 
of Jullien, might naturally have suffered both in 
audience and in interest, without surprising any- 
body. It was like a quiet, choice old picture 
placed between two very much larger, brighter, 
freshly colored specimens of modern French art. 
But the result was, that we were agreeably disap- 
pointed,—not with the concert, but with the pub- 
lic. The hall was seldom fuller, the interest never 
greater,—of course excepting some great extra 
occasions, when there is a “ Choral Symphony,” 
or something of that sort. And yet the programme, 
for a Germania programme, was hardly more than 
second-rate, containing for the classical amateur 
nothing new and nothing of positive interest be- 
sides the Gade symphony, the Tannhduser over- 
ture, and the “ Midsummer Night ” Nocturno ; and 
for the general public no such tempting baits as 
they kept dangling on their sunny waters all last 
season in the shapes of Alfred Jaell and Camille 
Urso. 

But the pieces we have named would redeem 
any programme. It was truly a pleasure to recall 
once more the wild, dreamy, pensive, Northern, 
sea-shore mood and fancies of the C minor sym- 
phony of Gave. If it be true, what we have 
heard, that this first symphony, the Opus 5, of the 
young Danish composer, is better than its succes- 
sors; that this Ossianic vein of his exhausts itself 
so soon, and grows monotonous, as do the poems 
called of “ Ossian,” then we would return and 
cling to this tantalizing first promise, and “suck 
melancholy ” music “ out of this song,” as long as 
the charm will last. The spirit of Mendelssohn 
is felt in it, as has been always said of Gade’s 
music ; yet it is a fresh, original, true tone-poem. 
The impression this time of its several movements 
corresponded to the hasty notes in which we very 
briefly characterized them last year ; to-wit: 

The first movement, both in the contemplative, 
sea-shore mood of the slow introduction, and in 


the energy of the Allegro, reminded one repeat- 
edly of Mendelssohn, and yet indicated plenty of 








a certain strong, rugged individuality besides. 
The Scherzo is altogether original, with the wild, 
tempestuous, mad glee with which it sets out, then 
the Jal broken by the mysterious sobs and gusts 
of reeds, and then that quaintest little dream of 
fairy revelries, in running triplets (sextoles we 
should have said), with the strings muted. The 
slow movement (Andantino Grazioso) is sweetly, 
solemnly, religiously composing, and absorbs all 
distracted thoughts in the “feeling” which is 
“ deeper than all thought ;” and the finale, which 
perhaps is the least remarkable of the four move- 
ments, with an old Danish melody for subject, has 
a wild Vikingir fire and emphasis, which fitly 
terminates this strange musical poem of the North. 


And next it is set down in the same record, 
how “ the performers, severally and collectively, 
seemed perfectly to realize the beautiful and 
strange spell of the music, and rendered it in all 
its energy and all its beauty.” And if we could 
say this then, when the Germanians were only 
twenty-five, what should we say now that they 
are nearly fifty! In power and fulness it came 
out much better, while the fifty seemed as sympa- 
thetically imbued with the spirit of the music as 
the twenty last year. Indeed we have never lis- 
tened to any performance of the Germanians 
with more satisfaction in the rendering. It tooka 
little while at first, of course, to acclimate one’s 
sense of hearing to the less salient, less brilliant, 
less voluminous sonority of such an orchestra, after 
the noonday blazing brightness of Jullien’s tone- 
masses; but soon we were altogether at home in 
it again, so that it seemed as rich an element as} 
ever, and filled the ear and mind quite satisfacto-' 
rily. Spiced dishes cannot permanently persuade 
us that there is no flavor in the corn and fruits 
we liked in days of simpler habits. 

Wagner's overture improves on acquaintance, 
and this time was both admirably played and 
received with general and deep attention and 
delight. Another opportunity was given to enter 
into deeper acquaintance with its beauties, as 
well as with those of the Gade symphony, at the 
last Wednesday afterndon rehearsal. The Noc- 
turno of Mendelssohn was played in a more 
sympathetic tempo and with far more delicacy 
and purity of style, than it was at Jullien’s 
“ Mendelssohn night.” 

The remainder of the selections, as we have 
said, were rather ordinary. The overture to Die 
Felsenmiihle belongs rather to the noisily weak 
melodramatic school of German overtures, which 
bear about the same relation to the Fidelio’s and 
Zauberflites, that the Kotzebue dramas bear to 
“ Tasso,” “ Egmont,” or “ Don Carlos.” In its 
loud Janissary beginning we could hear nothing 
but the drum; whether the fault lay in the instru- 
mentation of the piece itself, or in the quality of 
the drum, (of course not in the drummer,) which 
seemed to us not quite so musical and true as 
sometimes, we know not. Of Jullien’s whole 
army of drums, even in his loudest cannonadings, 
we never noticed that they covered up the other 
instruments. 

Mr. ScuuLtze executed a very difficult, but 
not very interesting violin show-piece, composed 
by Bazzini, in a skilful and artist-like manner ; 
but the imperative encore that followed plainly 
asked for something which that was not ; namely, 
for some simple, genuine music like the “ Sounds of 
Home,” which was applauded for its own sake, 
because it was enjoyed and actually did make 
music in the hearers’ souls. 

Miss Prnrarp’s principal selection was again 


























unfortunate. Ah non giunge not only overtasked 
her powers of execution, but was another instance 
of the bad effect of transposing a melody, which 
has its home among the sunny, bright, soprano 
tones, down to the contralto register. Alboni did 
it, but Alboni is more than a contralto. The 
simple melody of Schubert, Les Adieur, or the 
“Last Greeting,” was much more within her 
scope; but it was a great mistake to omit striking 
up to that single high note (high only relatively) 
by which alone the composer saves the song from 
monotony, making all the difference between a 
dull tune, as it was sung, and a most expressive 
and beautiful melody, as it is written. Why will 
not Miss Pintard, for her operatic selections, give 
us some of those beautiful arias and romanzas 
actually written for the contralto part ? 


—— > - - 


Jullien’s Sacred Concert. 

On Sunday evening we had the last and the 
best of this remarkable series of orchestral per- 
formances. It was a solid, satisfying programme, 
exceptional as it must ever appear to represent 
oratorio music by an orchestra alone. The Hall 
was crowded, and ali seemed to listen with peculiar 
relish toa more serious and quiet kind of music 
than the quadrilles and show-pieces of the week- 
day evenings. 

The selections from “Elijah” were sung or 
recited by the instruments with a delightful force 
and positiveness of outline, and richness of con- 
trasted color, to say nothing of the greater purity 
of intonation, which we so seldom hear in difli- 
cult vocal performances ; yet of course there was 
wanting the breadth and massiveness of a great 
multitude of singers. These selections, short and 
taken at wide intervals in the oratorio, were dove- 
tailed together into almost one continued piece, 
sometimes just touching a thing and leaving it in 
a tantalizing way to one who knows and loves 
the “ Elijah.” 
tive of the prophet, which precedes the overture: 
“ Thus saith the Lord: there shall not be dew 
nor rain these years,” &c., quite imposingly ren- 
dered in those large and solid tones of the ophi- 


It began with the opening recita- 


cleid. The overture itself we were denied, and 
there immediately followed the tenor recitative 
and air: “ Jf with all your hearts.” This seemed 
not very happily assigned to the dry and hawking 
tones of the bassoon, though it was beautifully 
played. Of course there were all the means and 
instrumentalities in this orchestra for the wild 
“ Baal” chorus. Again the mighty ophicleid, an 
exceptional or monster instrument for the most part, 
found its legitimate place in that exceptional cast 
iron song: “ Js not his word like a jire and like 
a hammer that breaketh,” Se. ; a song for which 
no human bass is ponderous and hard enough. 
Another beautiful tenor song: “ Then shall the 
righteous shine,” expressively sung by Kornia’s 
cornet, was borrowed from the close of the ora- 
torio, and made to lead into the finale of the 
first part, the great chorus of thanks for the com- 
ing of rain after drought. It was a capital study 
on this splendid composition to hear all its inter- 
mingling parts so boldly and distinctly brought 
out, and with such striking contrasts of coloring, 
by those instruments. How sublimely those 
strange chords and modulations, which seem like 
the cooling of the air, were brought out by the 
brass instruments !—Mlle. ANNA ZeRR sang the 
lovely soprano melody, “ Hear ye, Israel,” with 


| 





great purity and sweetness of voice, reminding 
one in the first phrases, by a certain color of her 
tones, of Mme. Goldschmidt; but for the bold, 
assuring, trumpet-like declamation of the following 
strain: “J, 2am he that comforteth” she was as 
inadequate as the Lixp was gloriously all-sufli- 
cient. 

Jullien’s “ Canto Fermo and Fugue,” from his 
Pietro il Grande, came next and made a much 
deeper impression on the audience, now in a 
more serious listening mood, than it did amid the 
noisier medley of his benefit night. 

The pieces from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” in- 
cluding the introductory chorus, the Pro Peccatis 
(sung by the ophecleid), and the Cujus Animam 
(by the cornet), were as effective as mere instru- 
ments could make them ;—the last piece more 
effective than most tenor voices make it. Herr 
Koenig threw a déal of expression into it, though 
he rather held back the movement in giving sen- 
timental importance to each note. 

IIaydn’s instrumental description of “ Chaos” 
we have never heard made so graphic and so in- 
teresting. In the overture to the “ Messiah,” the 
violins took up the long figurative fugue theme 
with great power and gusto. The first chorus; 
“Glory to God,’ we should have been better 
pleased to have heard sung, inasmuch as the 
whole “ Mendelssohn Choral Society” were there, 
who did sing, with much effectiveness, the “ Won- 
derful” and “ Hallelujah ” choruses. The grand 
bursts on the words “ Wonderful,” “ Counsellor,” 
&e., would have been grander had _ both instru- 
ments and voices been subdued to something 
the 
“ Comfort ye, my people” was delivered in Herr 


near a pianissimo in preceding phrases. 
Kornia’s tasteful style. 

The new choral society also performed, earlier 
from “ Moses in 


in the evening, the prayer 


Egypt.” There were some 250 voices, apparent- 
ly well balanced, which flowed in with a satisfying 
breadth and fulness in the subdued and sombre 
the The 
tenor voices sounded rich and true, and there was 
such a body of contralto as we have missed in 
This society will 


harmonies with which prayer opens. 


almost all our choral societies. 
let us hear the entire “ Messiah” on Christmas 
evening. 
. ae 
Native CrassicaL Composrers.—There is 
both sweet and_ bitter in the following, from the 
London Athenawum: 


Having been led away from American essays 
on and at music, to notice a curiosity belonging to 
a different world and epoch, we must take a fresh 
paragraph to announce the publication at Leipsic 
of a Quartet by Mr. C. C. Perkins, the gentle- 
man of whom the Athenwum has already spoken 
as the first American who has devoted himself. to 
classical instrumental composition. So far as we 
can judge of this Quartet by examining its single 
parts, the themes appear pleasing—the working 
of them neat—and the taste of the whole laud- 
able, as eschewing the modern defects calling 
themselves romanticisms, against which there is 
reason to warn American musical imagination. 
We fancy that this may be to apt to begin where 
other worlds have ended. The minor German 
composers and kapellmeisters—-who have emigrat- 
ed in such profusion to the Land of Promise—are 
not (as the race now goes) calculated to exercise 
a favorable influence on Transatlantic invention. 
The executive means and modes brought into the 
country by the exodus of German instrumental- 
ists will be purchased dearly, if they be conveyed 
thither by a class of enthusiasts who begin to 
teach their new pupils and publics from the last 
Quartets and Symphony of Beethoven, before his 
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first are thoroughly comprehended.— On this 


‘ground, we shall look for further appearances of 


Mr. Perkins with more than common interest. 


It is gratifying to find the labors of our towns- 
man, in so high and classical a sphere of Art, ap- 
preciated in so high a quarter. But we suspect 
that Mr. Perkins is wholly innocent of any such 
intentional conservative propagandism as Mr. 
Chorley would attribute to him. When he had 
the good sense to follow older and maturer models 
in the composition of his first Quartet, we doubt 
if he did it to divert his countrymen away from, 
or to close their ears against, good new things 
different from said models. This critic’s fling at 
the German enthusiasts who come here to teach 
us the beauties of the “Choral Symphony,” &c., 
is uncalled for. Beethoven’s eight first sympho- 
nies (every one of them) had been known and 
loved for years in Boston, before the ninth was 
offered us; and if we have begun to love that 
also, nay, and to find some charm in Robert 
Schumann and in the overture to Tannhduser, 
why should the London critic feel unhappy ? 

But every one to his own taste. We are glad 
of a plea for drawing attention to the earnest 
ambition which begins to be evinced by quite 2 
number of our young American students of music. 
Besides this Quartet of Mr. Perkins, we also hear 
of one by Mr. J. C. D. Parker, at Leipsie, and of 
still a third, by Mr. Francis Boott, who has for 
several years been studying under a learned 
Italian master at Rome,—all three Bostonians. It 
is but fair that these firstlings should meet some 
sort of recognition, at least have a hearing, here 
at home. Would not our “ Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club” do well, inaddition to their representations 
of the classical models, to devote an hour now 
and then, say at public afternoon rehearsals, to 
trials or readings of such new essays? 

— — 
Musie and Manners. 

It is high time that some standard of good man- 
ners and good breeding should be recognized in con- 
cert rooms, as well as in parlors, legislative halls and 
churches ; that some inward law of mutual respect 
and courtesy should manifest itself at feasts of artis- 
tic harmony no less than at dinner tables. But one 
with shame and sorrow must confess that many an 
one who prides himself on gentlemanly deportment 
elsewhere, displays the most ungentlemanly, boorish 
insolence and disregard of others’ rights and of all 
obvious proprieties in musical assemblies. Propriety, 
with real gentlemen and ladies, is an ever present 
instinct, not a sheepish imitation, practiced only in 
those spheres where fashion takes their actions out of 
their own hands, and ceasing when they stray out of 
their wonted element into the sphere of a concert 
room or picture gallery. What instinct of propriety 
shines in the actions or the faces of many of the 
prominent young would-be “gentlemen” and “la- 
dies,” who go to concerts and rehearsals. Our “ fast” 
young men must look to their dignity, and take care 
that they fling not too openly away the thing on 
which they most do pride themselves. “ Young 
America ” here sends us a confession; may it bear 
fruits of true repentance. 

To the Editor : 

Dear Sir,—I have experienced so much delight in 
attending the Germanians’ rehearsals, that I am very 
anxious indeed to express it; I really am inclined to think 
that Wednesday afternoon is, to me, the pleasantest of 
the week—to go to the Music Hall, pay only twelve-and- 
a-half cents, and enjoy myself, I am confident to at least 
the amount of a dollar. In the first place they say the 
music is very fine.—I have no doubt of it; in fact I think 
it must be, but I fear I have very little taste for the art— 
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I never listen. Still, I always enjoy myself sufficiently. 
There are innumerable sources of pleasure, and, I assure 
you, I never fail to avail myself of them.—For instance 
—I like to discover a few vacant seats in the middle of 
the first balcony, and, accompanied by some friends, to 
rush noisily for them during the performance of some 
delicate pianissimo, thereby disturbing and incommoding 
every one. I seat myself, and gaze innocently round, 
apparently wondering why so many indignant glances 
are cast upon me. Then after remaining perhaps half- 
a-minute in the seat which Ihave gained by such in- 
credible exertion, I spring up suddenly, and, followed 
by my friends, plunge towards the door, not forgetting to 
slam it violently after me, and make my exit. Oh! 
Sir, I assure you that all this is very exhilarating. 

Again—I admire to get seated behind some middle- 
aged ladies who nonsensically profess a liking for the 
performance, and to make such a noise as to cause them 
to exclaim ironically—* Wonder what some people come 
here for!”—then to remark, casually, “ Don’t you think, 
Fred, that some of these old girls come here to show 
their fancy new bonnets?’’—thereby causing Fred to 
explode, while I remain perfectly impassible. This also 
is decidedly rich. 

Then again, it delights me bevond measure to wanton- 
ly keep a door open, and allow the cold air to rush in; I 
appear perfectly unconscious, while every body turns 
and twists as if they were on pins. And it is so charm- 
ing to gaze at the pretty girls pertinaciously, through 
my eye-glass, (I carry an eye-glass, though Fred says, 
impertinently, that there is no occasion for it.) If they 
turn up their noses, it is very funny; if they smile, it is 
delightful; Tam only annoyed when a young lady ap- 
pears not to notice me at all. However, that seldom 
happens. 

Let noone dispute the attractions to a young man 
about town, of the rehearsals. Let any of your readers 
visit the Music Hall next Wednesday afternoon, and 
they may see for themselves how we enjoy ourselves. 

Respectfully yours, 
YounG AMERICA. 





Frepertc FrANcots Cuoprrn, the celebrated com- 
poser and pianist, was born near Varsovie, in 1810, and 
died on October 17th, 1849, aged 36 years. 

Marta MILANoLio.—Yesterday was the anniversary 
of the death of this extraordinary violiniste. She died 
in Paris on the 21st of October, 1848, aged only 16 years. 





Avuertisements. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che ALrudelssaha Quintette Club 


Respectfully inform the Musical Public of Boston that their 


FIRST CONCERT 
Of the Series of Eight, will take place 


On Tuesday Evening, Nov. 22nd, 


At the MEIONAON, Tremont Street. 


(0G> Tickets for the Series of Eight, Three Dollars. Sub- 
scription lists may be found at the Music Stores. 

(G> Subscribers will have their Tickets delivered to them 
immediateiy. 


PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pustic 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at in aaa Stores, aud at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 2 


MUSICAL SOIREES. 
TTO DRESEL, encouraged by the reception of his 


Concerts last winter, proposes soon to commence a SECOND 
ANNUAL SeEr1Es of 





FOUR SOIREES, 

at a time and place to be hereafter specified. The programmes 
will be made up with the same care and selectness as the for- 
mer series, and in the rendering of Duos, Trios, Quartets, ete., 
ete., he will be assisted by members of the GERMANIA MusIcaL 
Society. [\>>Subscription for the Series, $3.00. oct 29 


ORATORIO. 
Che Alrudelssahn Choral Suriety, 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 ti 





i ISS MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 

respectfully announces her intention of giving instruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. 

References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
Doct. — Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8S. Dwight, Esq. 

Noy. 12. 


STEVENS, DAVIES & JEWETT, 


(Formerly Stevens & Co.) 
Corner of Otis & Fifth Sts. Hast Cambridge, HAs. 


YONTINUE to manufacture ORGANS of all sizes and prices 

’ at the shortest notice, built of the best materials, and war- 
ranted in every respect. Societies about contracting for Or- 
gans will do well to call and examine one at our Factory, now 
on exhibition for a short time. References can be had of the 
best organists in Boston, Charlestown or Cambridge, if re- 

uired. 

’ N. B.—As it is understood by some that this and the manu- 
factory of Gaorge Stevens are one and the same, we wish to 
state distinctly that it is not connected in any way whatever. 


Win. Stevens, Horatio Davies, Jas. Jewett. 
Nov. 12, 6t. 





EUPHONTIA, 


HE GREAT GLEE BOOK, is now ready. Euphonia, a 
Collection of Glee and part Songs, selected and composed 
for the use of Musical Conventions, Teachers, Institutes and 
Singing Clubs. By Professors Chas F. Heuberer and H. Pera- 
beau. It is literally a book of musical gems, and we believe 


—- > — 
‘ : CARL BERGMANN, Conductor,,. will be so considered by the musical world. 
Musical Intelligence. WILL PERFORM Published by —= P. pd > — and 
” . B. MUSSEY & CO., Boston. 
Level. “THE MESSIAH, JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.—There is no time 
to be lost in securing tickets for the eight classical eve- 
nings, which lie before us in inviting prospect. The 
subscription lists are filling up well at the music stores. 

Orro DRrEsEL, it will be seen, has modified somewhat 
the announcemont of his Musical Soirées. All particu- 
lars, as to place, times, &e., may be learned at the music 
stores, where subscription lists will be found. Among 
the good things which he has in store for us are: the 
Concerto of Bach, for three pianos, the Septuor of Hum- 
mel, the Quintet of Schumann, Trios by Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven, Sonatas of Beethoven, for piano alone, 
or with violoncello, many compositions of Chopin, &e., 
&e. Those who got the taste of it last year, must cer- 
tainly respond promptly to all this. 

Proviwence, R. I.—The concert generously given by 
Gottschalk, for the benefit of Mr. A. M. Leland, music- 
dealer (our excellent agent), and one of the most serious 
losers by the recent fire, was very successful and yielded 
a large sum. 

PortLanp, Me.—Our music season promises to open 
grandly. We are tobe treated first to a concert from 
those unsurpassed musicians, the Germanians,—for we 
cannot doubt that our citizens will respond heartily to 
the call for subscriptions to their proposed series of con- 
certs. Next comes Miss ANNA STONE, a vocalist of 
brilliant gifts, who with her assistants, Miiller, Jung- 
nickel, and Arthurson, cannot fail to call out a large 
audience, and to delight them all. Then we shall un- 
doubtedly hear from Jungnickel’s Band, the Sacred 
Music Society, Prof. Crouck, the Wheelocks, and others 
of our own musicians and vocalists, whose powers of 
pleasing are not behind any. Altogether, we think our 
people will be cared for, as respects musical matters. 

Portland Transcript. 


Foreign. 
Mr. BENEvIcrT has returned to London, from a tour in 
Germany. At Dresden he had the honor of standin 
odfather to Jenny Lind’s first-born, who has been name 
tto Walter Goldschmidt. 


Franz Liszt.—This celebrated artist is now in Paris. 
To-day, October 22nd, is the anniversary of his birth. 
He was born at Reding, in Hungary, October 22nd, 
1811; and consequently numbers this day 42 years. 





On Christmas Evening, Sunday, Dec. 25th, 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


° ASSISTED BY 
The Germania Musical Society. 


(G> Particulars to be given in future. Nov. 12. 


CLASSICAL MATINEES. 
. wr undersigned, resident artists of Boston, intend to give 
a Series of Classical Concerts during next winter, in which 
the best works of the great composers will be performed ; such 
as Quartets, Quintets, Septets, Trios, Duos and Solos, by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Hummel, Weber, Cherubini, ete. 
The programme will be made more attractive by Vocal per- 
formances between the different pieces, as also Solos for Horn, 
Violoncello, Piano, Violin, ete., occasionally. Many greater 
compositions, as, Quartets, Quintets, and Septets for Piano 
with String and Wind instruments, will be produced, which 
have never been publicly performed in Boston. ‘To accommo- 
date Ladies and others out of town, we propose to give our 
Concerts in the afternoon. The time and place will be an- 
nounced hereafter. The subscription is $3 for the Series of 
Eight Concerts. Single tickets 50 cents each. 
Subscription lists will be found at the different Music Stores. 
H. ECKHARDT, } Viouns, Cl. EICHLER, Axro. 
WM. KEYZER, OLINS. PIT, MAASS, VIOLONCELLO. 
Sept. 3. H. PERABEAU, Pianist. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
N R. K. may be addressed at his residence, Untrep States 
Horet, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 


ington St., Geo. P. Reed, & Co.,17 Tremont Row, or Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 3 mos oct 29 














N. D. COTTON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. | 
t 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wrixtrop House. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessous, one a week. 

Noy. 12, 





Nov. 12, 3t Cleve.and, Ohio. 


A NEW GrEE Book, 
By I. B. WOODBURY, Author of the Dulcimer, ete. 





W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY ‘ 


THE COLUMBIAN GLEE BOOK, 
Or, MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 
IN THREE PARTS. 


Part 1. Comprising the largest number Of Choice Glees, 
Quartettes, Trios, Sengs, Opera Choruses, &c., ever published 
in one collection. 

Part2. Consisting of Sacred Anthems, Choruses, Quar- 
tettes, &c., for Select Societies and Concerts. 

Part 3. Containing most of the old popular Contimental 
Psalm Tunes, thus making the most complete collection in all 
its features ever published. 

extract from the Preface :—“ Here may be found Glees, Quar- 
tettes, Trios and Songs suited to all occasions. If merry, here 
are pieces that will add to merriment ; if sad, harmonies that 
will soothe sadness; if longings for home fill the mind, the 
dear scenes that cluster there are painted in many a song.” 

The publishers believe that the COLUMBIAN GLEE BOOK 
will be the most popular of any of the works of Mr. Woodbury, 
whose celebrity as an author is best attested by the fact that 
upwards of a quarter of a million of copies of his different books 
have been sold within a few years. 

Nov. 12. 4t 





John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, taining 290 h figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial a so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 


JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT, FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and Orna- 
mented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest prices. 
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NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK. 
POLYHYMNIA: 


A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, 
CHANTS AND SENTENCES, 





INCLUDING A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


Momns in different Metres in Three Parts. 


CALCULATED FOR 


CONGREGATIONS & SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
ALSO, A SKETCH OF 


A NEW METHOD IN THE ART OF SINGING, 


FOR 
ORGANISTS AND SINGING TEACHERS. 


COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES F. HEUBERER. 


Just Published, by 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 


No. 29 CornniLt, Boston. 
Oct. 22, 6t 


MME. L. ZIMMERMANN, 


TANIST ro Her ImperiaAL Masesty, Maria PAULOWNA, 
Princess or Russia, late GRAND Ducnrss or Saxe WEI- 
MAR, respectfully informs the citizens of Boston that she is 
prepared to give lessons on the Piano-Forte. Having enjoyed 
for two years the superior instruction of J. N. Hummer, the 
well known Pianist and Composer, and being in possession of 
a recommendation from this great muster, she feels confident 
of giving general satisfaction. 
She will be present from 11 A. M. to1 P. M. at Mr. N. Rich- 
ardson’s new Music Store, No. 282 Washington Street, to re- 
ceive applications for lessons. 2t nov 5 


AUGUST FRIES, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
snisinbeall 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 


“JUST PUBLISHED. 
OHMORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of FLIJAT. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Soutnarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gro. W. Pratt. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


18 Tremont “treet. 


- 
JONAS CHICKERING, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 

IT AVING removed from his former location in Washington 

Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
friends and the public as may honor him with a call. His 
time for the past six months having been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his manufacture more perfect than ever, 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfyall who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument. 

Residents in the vicinity and adjacent States will please 
notice particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. ©. 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can offer of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has invariably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti 
tute an unexceptionable instrument. 
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WAREROOMS, 
ne Temple, Tremont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON. 


Bertini—Newly Revised. 
Important to Dealers, Teachers, and Scholars. 


HE Musical Public is respectfully informed that a New 

Edition of Bertini’s celebrated Method of Piano-Forte In- 
struction is in course of preparation, which will contain the 
New and Important Revisions of the Author, (not contained 
in any present American edition,) embracing very important 
studies, rendering this work the most attractive and thorough 
to teachers and scholars he ever published. Tt will be issued 
in a style surpassing in uty, durability and convenience all 
previous works of the kind. 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
: F. WEILAND'S , 
Sustructions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 
G. ANDRE & CO., | PHILADELPHIA. 
a = Edward a. Bale, 





flatters himself that his experience and reputation of 














MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


IMPORTER, PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 
PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC BOXES, 


Opera Glasses and Fans, French Amobrellas and Canes, 
BUSTS, MEDALLIONS, PORTRAITS, &c. 


282 Washington Street, Boston. 


i) R. RICHARDSON has resided in Europe for the last five 
4 years, during which time he availed himself of the in- 
struction of the most distinguished Teachers of Composition 
and the Piano-Forte, for the purpose of acquiring a thorough 
practical knowledge of MUSIC. While there, he became per- 
sonally acquainted with all of the most celebrated publishers, 
and dealers in Music, and learned their peculiar methods of 
transacting business, with a view of estsblishing a Music 
Store in this city. Profiting by the knowledge acquired by 
visiting the Music Stores on the continent of Europe, as well 
as those in England, Mr RICHARDSON formed a plan, differ- 
ing from that of every other, and which he flatters himself 
possesses decided improvements over all. 

In fitting up his Store, his object has been to make it an 
attractive resort for the Ladies, and the musical profession 
generally, and no expense has been spared towards rendering 
it every way worthy the patronage of the public,—and he 
trusts it will be the means of encouraging and improving the 
taste for Music among all classes. 

The stock of Music comprises the most complete collection, 
of both Foreign and American, ever offeredto the public. It 
was selected by the proprietor himself, and he has endeavored 
to avoid that which is not of an instructive character,—seek- 
ing rather to elevate the taste to the highest standard of Musi- 
eal excellence. A Catalogue of the Music is being prepared, 
and will soon be issued. 

All publications of this Store will be of a superior order, 
and got up in fine style. No pieces will be published that are 
not fully worthy of it,—and no compositions accepted for pub- 
lication that are not worth paying for. 

The above Music Store comprises two departments—Amer- 
ican and Foreign. Mr. J. M. FOYE, who has had many years’ 
experience in the business, in this city, will take c harge of the 
American department; and Mons. A. HILL, from the cele- 
brated publishing house of Brandus & Co., of Paris, will have 
charge of the Foreign department. -And the Proprietor trusts, 
by devoting his whole attention to business, to receive a 
liberal share of patronage. Being in constant correspondence 
with many eminent Professors and Publishers of Music 
abroad, he will at all times be happy to give any information 
with regard to musical matters that may be in his power. 

o> Foreign and American PIANO-FORTES and ORGANS, 
from the most celebrated manufacturers, constantly on hand 
Also, some of the best specimens of large sized SWISS MUSIC 
BOXES that have ever been imported, may be seen at the 
Store. 

{Gr PIANO-FORTES, of the best German, French, and 
American manufacture, selected and sent to any part of the 
United States, at the lowest Cash prices. Mr. R. will WAR- 
KANT every instrument he recommends, and will assume the 
whole responsibility of a safe arrival at the residence of the 
purchaser. 

The largest and richest variety of OPERA GLAS.ES and 
FANS, of entirely new styles, ever offered by any other house 
in the United States, are ready for inspection. Also, French 
UMBRELLAS and CANES; those in want would do well to 
examine, before purchasing elsewhere 

LITHOGRAPHS, BUSTS, MEDAL LIONS, and PORTRAITS, 
of the most distinguished Musicians and Composers,—as 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Chopin, 
Dreyschock, Liszt, &c., always on hand. 

(_F Those desiring the services of good Teachers, in any of 
the different branches of Music, may learn their addresses 
and terms of Mr. Richardson, who will interest himself in such 
matters, without any partiality. 

Mr. R. is a subscriber for all the Musical Journals published 
in England, France, Germany, Italy, and America, and they 
may always be found in the Saloon connected with his Store. 

{>> Foreigners will find themselves quite at home in this 
Store, as French and German, as well as English, will be 
spoken. 

Tickets for the first class concerts may always be found at 
the Musical Exchange. Also subscriptions taken for the 
leading Masical papers published in Europe and America. 


—IN PRESS :— 


Che Aladern School for the Pinua-Farte, 
Composed and compiled from the works of the most eminent 
modern and classical authors and teachers, comprising a com- 
plete course of instruction, based upon a new principle, 
PROGRESSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 

With Anatomical Illustrations of the Hands, 
Thoroughly explained, showing the use of their muscles and 
tendons in playing the Piano. 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PUPIL OF ALEXANDER DREYSCHOCK, AND OTHER 
© etme EUROPEAN TEACHERS. 
oct 2 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 3m 


Letter-Press, Music and Job ‘Printing-Office, 


| 








Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 


PIANO-F ORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Tr now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, rear of No. 411 aang tees Street. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonny 8. Dwicut, JONAS 
CArICKERING, Esq., Hautert, Davis & Co., OLIV eR DiTson. 
Oct. 8. 





HOMAS RYAN respectfully informs his pupils that 
he has returned to town for the season, and will resume 
his instructions in Harmony and Thorough Bass, Piano-Forte, 
Flute, Clarinet, Violin, ete. Ladies desirous of studying Tho- 
rough Bass in ” small private classes, will please leave commu- 
nications at his residence, No. 5 Franklin St., or at G. P. Reed 
& Co.’s music store. 
, pene: 24, 1853. 


IGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce to his 

friends and pupils that he has returned to the city, and 
may be found at his rooms, No. 20 Temple Place, or at the 
Tremont House. ay. me 


i. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenne. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Xe. 
Boston, Ant 23. 3m 
‘. 0. E M E R SON, 


Cearher uf the jiaun-Farte and Singing. 
APPLY AT HIs RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON, 
iii 13 38m. 





m 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Instruction on the Piano, Violin & Cultivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner Washington 


2 and Summer Streets. 
RESIDENCE, at the Winturop House, Bosron. 
References, 
J. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Gro. PUNCHARD, Esqs., Boston. 
GeorGE PeaBopy, B. H. Sitspee, Esgs., Salem. 
Oct. 1, 8m. 





- ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 84 Pinckney Street. 


Lessons given either at Mr. T.’s house, or at the residence 
of the pupil. Application may be made at the music-stores of 
Geo. P. Reed & Co. or T. T. Barker. Sept. ay Sm. 


T. BRICHER, 
@rganist and Conductor of Muse 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON Sr. 


Jan. 22. 3m. 





F. F. MULLER, 


IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iT tf 





Geemete Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iildtf 364 Tremont Street. 


A. W. FRENZEL 
ESPECTFULLY gives notice that he is commencing a new 
term with Scholars on the P1ano-Forte. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed's or I. H. Barker's Music Stores, or at his 


residence, 
No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 
Oct. 15. 








EF. sucK, 
Re “CTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 


removed to 
852 TRE MONT STREET. 


No. 
AAAAAAAAAN 


Xo. 2b School Stee eines 
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